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IMPROVING THE TIME. 
/~\APACITY is a thing that boys of the college age look upon 
W almost with suspicion. At that time of life, they feel, 
nothing of that sort should darken the carefree course of youth. 
Promise or threatened ability are of less value to an under- 
graduate than a knack for quick retort, or sheer animal spirits. 
A young man in a Barrie play remarks without enthusiasm 
that he supposes capacity "is a thing we all have to come to in 
the end," with a suggestion that such an end would be very 
tiresome and unenviable indeed. In this light there is consider- 
able relief in the reflection that many boys of great ability con- 
ceal their powers from themselves and from their friends for 
many years, having been fortunate enough to have escaped 
experiences that might bring to light their capabilities. 

But there have come times when some stimulus in the greater 
world has touched a college group to real issues so completely 
that even the slighter personalities have felt the contagion of 
intelligence and character. What did the students of Italy 
during the Risorgimento lose by being confronted with great 
matters, or the Prussian students in 1870, or the English stu- 
dents in the days of Tract 90, or our forefathers during the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars? Did they complain because 
they had their right to youthful inconsequence and thought- 
fulness abrogated? Or did they regret in after years that they 
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had had excitement and debate and an early maturity thrust 
upon them ? 

The times in which we are living to-day demand of us no less 
the great response. "The obligation to be intelligent" rests 
heavily on every individual. Although the national situation 
from its very nature calls out a different reaction from the 
youth of the country than that with which "Young Italy" and 
"Young Ireland" responded in their hour, "Liberty" is still the 
word that sums up the crisis. The fact that our nation or any 
institution in it is not yet directly threatened explains why our 
answer is necessarily more sober and considered. And it is in 
just such a spirit that our friends have gone, a gravity without 
hesitation, a willingness without importunity. It is an anomaly 
in the conduct of war and makes of this war something unique, 
as though, for the first time, armies, like Justice, were 
visiting upon criminals an un impassioned retribution. 

It is for us in the College they left behind them to rise also 
to the stature of this maturity; to induce upon ourselves a 
"multiplied consciousness," suddenly lifted by the greatness of 
our times. So in years to come men will not so hastily say of 
this period that it was a hopeless time to have been in college. 
Let them say that although the majority of the students were 
under-classmen, or older men with weak eyes and unreliable 
lungs, notwithstanding there was to be found on our part a real 
grip of the situation, and that the men in service during their 
visits to New Haven did not find the seats, formerly won by 
high capacity and through strenuous competition, filled now by 
mediocrity or inaptitude. 

T. N. Wilder, 
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WAR SECTION 



THE WINGED TRAIL, IV. 

' LETTERS OF A NAVAL AVIATOR. 

March 15, 1918. 
Dear L. : — 

I have just received two more letters from you — one dated 
January 20th, and the other, February 20th. It's funny how 
the mails work. Only four or five of our home letters have 
been opened by the censor, and they were not censored at all. 
You say in your letter that you're glad to get mail from us ; — 
well, I promise you that if you saw the contrast between a day 
when we get mail and a day when we don't — you'd think we 
were insane : the mail day we are chipper and gay — the others 
we are, too, but don't feel so — which makes all the difference 
in the world. Do keep on writing the way you have been. I 
simply adore your letters. 

Well, you certainly are a gay young butterfly to be fluttering 
to R — 's, etc. Why, I've only been there once — and we 
thought we were most awful devils that time. As a matter of 
fact, it does seem rather a sedate place, when one actually goes, 
after what one has heard about it. 

Well, L., we are all on war flight at last, and are patroling 
over the endless North Sea. We had a bully thrill the other 
morning — all for nothing, but it was a thrill all the same. We 
were flying along above some cloud banks, through gaps in 
which we could see patches of water. Our machine was at the 
left of the flight, when suddenly we sighted, framed in one of 
the gaps, a little grey conning tower, with its white wake. 
We dove immediately through another gap, and came on 
straight over them at tremendous speed. I had my hands on 
the bomb release levers and was about to let them have it, when 
they showed us they were British by recognition signals. We 
certainly were heartily disappointed — and when we got down 
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pretty near them we could see that they were terrified. Littje 
men appeared waving things and signaling. So up we went 
again, to the supny. wgrld above the clouds. We were patrol- 
ing above the clouds, because they were so low that we couldn't 
see far and were in danger of losing the other machines if we 
stayed below. Well, pretty soon the gaps closed in, and there 
was nothing in sight but a billowy, white sunny expanse. But 
we suddenly came to the place where the cloud curtain ended — 
it was like coming to the edge of a roily cottony carpet — and 
over the edge, instead of water — was good solid land. It is 
awkward to be inland in a seaplane, because if the motor quits, 
one lands with an awful slam-bang. We turned toward where 
we knew the coast to be and went for quite a while. Finally 
we came to another little gap in the clouds and saw the glint 
of water through it, so we ducked down through the gap and 
got home all right. You see, the wind velocity had increased 
tremendously since our departure, so when on the homeward 
course, which was "tail to wind," we had been carried inland 
before we had theoretically reached the coast at all. It cer- 
tainly was lucky that the clouds ended when they did. 

March 24, 1918. 
Dear M. : — 

I am on my first four days' leave since arriving in England, 
and am writing from Cousin D.'s house. Cousin B. has put 
me up ever so comfortably at her flat — which is homelike and 
delightful. 

It is the greatest relief imaginable to get a rest — because we 
have been doing an almost unprecedented amount of flying for 
the past week and a half — averaging five hours in the air every 
day — and one day we had a most exhausting experience, be- 
cause our motors quit over a hundred miles out to sea, and we 
had a fierce time getting going again. We managed to get 
going and returned all right, after twelve hours in the machine. 
T. and I are tremendously delighted about one thing — S. P. 
brought down our flying corps' first Hun plane a week ago — 
so the ball is rolling at last. S. has been in two fights— -but 
T. and I have had bad luck and failed to meet the Hun patrol, 
although they were out on four days when we were patroling 
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and lopking for them. However, to-morrow we'll be back on 
the job, and better luck will be almost certain. 

This has been a most blissful time. When first arriving in 
London I went to the American Officers' Inn, which is a simply 
ideal establishment run in connection with the Y. M. C. A. 
A lady called. Mrs. N. is hostess, and all the kitchen work and 
serving at table is done by English society girls, who are most 
charming. At tea time they serve tea, start the Victor, and 
dance like everything. Two 'evenings ago I got two tickets to 
"Yes, Uncle," and invited a very attractive Canadian girl 
called Miss C. M., who worked at the Inn, out to dine and go 
to the play. Really, it was positively delightful — almost as 
classic as our Paris party with H. B. 

But after all this fun it will be great to get back on the job. 
It's rotten to be inactive when the inferno has broken loose on 
the Western front and men are dying every second over there. 

We are wearing nice little embroidered wings, reproducing 
the pin, which hasn't come yet. 

Yesterday afternoon a party of us from the American Of- 
ficers' Inn were invited to hear "Aida" at Drury Lane, by 
Lady Cunard, who had the royal box. It was splendid, but 
made me all the prouder of our Metropolitan Opera, because 
it didn't really come up to that at all. They sang it in English, 
which was all right in one way, but seemed ridiculous in the 
Temple of Isis. i 

The North Sea is really quite an interesting place, although 
it seems frightfully empty on some of these patrols- The U 
boats run submerged in the day time so much that it's hard 
to find one. 

Good luck — don't worry. 

March 28, 1918. 
Dear L. : — 

I'll describe our quarters to you. We are in a big room, 
the three musketeers together, fronting on the North Sea. I'm 
sitting facing the window across our big center table. Behind 
me is the fireplace, with a cheerful, glowing coal fire (yes, I 
said coal). Many books on the mantel, a map of the world 
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above on the wall. The left corner of the room is occupied 
by my bed, bureau, and stuff, and the left hand front corner 
of the room is inhabited by S., who is now pulling on a pair of 
breeches, and singing a Kentucky song as usual. Next his 
bed is his bureau, with a picture of his girl on it — also a flying 
chart case. Then straight in front is the big bay window, 
looking out on the panorama of the North Sea. Patrol ships 
are passing constantly — and two or three times we seen sec- 
tions of the British Fleet, steaming past in line ahead, sil- 
houetted against the horizon — beautiful, fast, powerful ships — 
without the constant presence of which the Germans would 
have won long ago. The right hand front corner contains 
T. in all his glory. He is lying on his back on the bed, feet 
hanging over the end — a yellow silk handkerchief around his 
neck, and wearing a trench coat lining as a wrapper. His 
bureau has two pictures of his girl, a picture of his father and 
mother, and about a million medicine bottles, which he almost 
never uses. All his bureau drawers are open, with khaki 
clothes hanging out of them. Our writing table here in the 
middle of the room is a sight to behold. Charts, dividers, 
instrument cases, parallel rulers, note books, bottles of ink, 
lamps, protractors, glue, goggles, woolly helmets, fur gloves, 
a box of crackers, tea-pot and cups, can of condensed milk — 
the whole being a pleasant jumble of business and comforts. 
About twice a week on an average our front window is shaken 
with great concussions from the sea. Sometimes it's battle 
practice of the fleet, and sometimes it's battle. We could hear 
the noise when the British soaked those four Hun destroyers 
off Dover the other evening. Sometimes the house shakes 
with one great, deep boom, which is probably a mine sweeper 
exploding a mine on the surface. 

Here is a little variation to a song of Gilbert and Sullivan's: 

"When the enteeprising flier isn't flying, 
isn't flying, 
Or mending his felonious little machine, 
little machine. 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment 
-cent enjoyment 
Is about ninety times as great as any other man's— 
other man's." 
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You see what I mean, don't you, m' dear ? 

The fruit cake is splendid, the crackers are utterly succulent, 
the gum is foin — and the mail — oh ! beautiful mail — how can 
I find woids to fittingly extol thee ? 

Pardon these rhapsodies — but this has been a most pleasing 
day. 

April 4, 1918. 
Dear F. : — 

In March I got in 46 hours and 15 minutes flying time, 
which isn't so bad. Although we haven't bombed any subs 
yet, we have the satisfaction of knowing that we have them 
worried in this area — in which there has only been one ship 
sunk since we've been here, and there is a constant stream of 
shipping passing all the time. It's mighty good to read about 
how they are hustling in the American ship-yards. Everyone 
is encouraged by that news, and also by the way the big German 
push is being withstood. It looks now as though the Huns had 
lost more than they have gained in their offensive. They have 
won a certain amount of land, it's true, but it's the land over 
which the British had their Cambrai drive, and it's nothing but 
an awful desolation of ruins and mud. On the other hand, 
they, the Huns, have lost about half the men in their great 
crack regiments of shock troops, while the British losses, 
though big, are proportionally small. Everybody is confident 
that they won't break through. So the question resolves itself 
into — hold the Germans — build ships — increase the flying corps 
— and get the Americans over here, with a well protected line 
of communications behind them. The Huns can carry on for 
a good while still, but there is a limit of human endurance, and 
we have a four years' start on them. 

When we get a good big fleet of seaplanes and destroyers 
over, we'll be able to keep the jolly U boats ducking until they'll 
simply hate the taste of frightfulness. The only place where 
they are now really hashing up things is an area out of reach 
of seaplane stations — but it won't be out of reach much longer 
— we hope. We hear gorgeous rumors quite often now about 
Austria suing for a separate peace — Germany's morale going 
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bust — and intolerable food conditions in Cjermany, etc. The 
food situation here isn't so bad at all. In France there are loads 
of food, and here, although everything is rationed, why good- 
ness knows you get plenty if you use your ration cards properly. 
We got a funny thrill the other morning on patrol. We were 
about twenty-five miles from the hostile coast — every nerve 
strained to the utmost — watching for aircraft, subs, destroyers 
— anything that might show up — when our motors suddenly 
let down, and we had to nose over and start gliding. What 
an utterly miserable feeling it was ! That sort of "oof" when 
you nose down, wjth visions of sitting around as prisoners for 
the rest of the war, to say nothing of having to set fire to the 
machine and dive overboard. Well, the dear old motors 
suddenly picked up again, before we got down, and up we 
came again, simply fuming with hope and moral support for 
the motors. They bore us through the rest of the patrol and 
home again without a wink. We were mighty happy when we 
splashed into the home harbor again. 

April 8, 1918. 
Pear B. :— 

Here is what we do on a day when there is good weather : 
4:45 A. M. (pitch dark outside). Enter the steward. "En- 
signs H., P., and Schieffelin, wanted for patrol, sir!" 

Oh, the sleepiness of that odious moment ! But up we get, 
and once put in the air, with the dawn breaking, we get feeling 
pretty good. We walk down to the station together, have a 
nice hot breakfast with the other patrol pilots — and then get 
our charts and go straight down to the sheds — where are 
machines are wanning up (that means the motors are running 
slowly, to get them ready to speed up). Then the Flight 
Commander shows us the patrol we are to do, and we very 
carefully take down the courses we are to fly. Then we put 
on our flying gear — (I have Baron de H.'s fur flying suit, 
and N.'s fleece-lined overshoes, which are very good) and our 
many little knitted jerseys and helmets, flying cap, and goggles 
with fur and leather face mask attached. At about six we get 
into the machines, which are immediately launched, and a 
little later we open our throttles, the great engines speed up 
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with 3 roar, and away we go, skimming the water arid finally 
rising into the smooth, cold air. We set our course seaward, 
the coast line fades away, and we settle down to the five hours 
of careful watching — with the drone-drone-drohe of the motors 
— and the endless space of empty water below. If we sight a 
sub we dive down with motors full on, getting up a terrific 
speed. [Several lines erased by the censor. — Ed.] Alas! all 
the subs we've sighted so far have been English. It's great 
out on patrol as long as everything goes right — but if the 
motors are behaving badly or if thick clouds and mist and rain 
come — it becomes energetic. The other day we were caught 
out in an awful storm — and had a most rough and tumble 
flight home — our great boat being bounced around in the air 
like a flea. To continue — when we joyfully sight the light- 
ships off the home coast again, at about 1 1 o'clock, and then 
see the dear old coast itself, we proceed to have a most beautiful 
time practicing with the machine guns, dropping dummy bombs 
at buoys, diving about, doing sharp turns, until we finally 
arrive over the good old harbor, above which we shut off our 
motors and glide down again to the water — just in time for 
lunch, and perfectly ravenous. During the afternoon we make 
out our reports, sleep, hope for mail, read, and enjoy life 
hugely, feeling comfortably and completely tired out. 



April 16, 1918. 
Dear L. : — 

Lately we have had only a very small amount of flying, 
because the weather is positively "digoutant." Rain, fog, 
mist, wind, storm, heavy sea, absolutely dud, in fact. We put 
in the time practicing on the Lewis, practicing in the sub- 
caliber range, fixing up our machines, and studying aerial 
navigation. We are becoming "hotter stuff" on the Lewis all 
the time, and everyone is fairly bursting with hope for a good 
day. T. and I have been doing some instructing in flying, on 
the days this week that were not bad enough to stop school 
flying, but on which the patrols couldn't go out We took up 
some new Americans who have arrived recently at the station 
to take the flying boat course. The war flight is in better shape 
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than it has ever been before — and things look good and 
promising for some fun when the weather clears. I am very 
lucky in having been appointed second pilot to a Canadian 
called G., who is a whopping good pilot — and our machine is 
a flight leader. It's a great feeling to be flying with a chap 
like that — that you like personally, and can bank on in a pinch. 
Yesterday I took a cold, wet, but tremendously pleasant ride 
with Captain P. — he had his Colonel's mare, and I an aged but 
dashing old plug from a livery stable. We tore all over the 
country, including the golf course — for which we narrowly 
escaped being scalped. We practiced rough-riding at a gallop 
and had a very good time in general. He's a prince. T. and 
I have ordered blue uniforms, just to be swank — to wear in 
the evening — ridiculous, isn't it ? 

I almost expire with sheer pleasure when your letters come, 
L. ; you are a luxury and a privilege. Remember me most 
heartily to anybody you like, and (I'm reading the "Vicomte 
de Bragelonne," Dumas), Mademoiselle, I throw myself at 
your feet, as I humbly crave that you will believe me 

Your devoted, 

John Jay Schieffelin, 
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BROTHER ASMODEUS. 

"When the Devil was sick—" 
I. 
Low in the East a flaming star 
Burns brighter as the West grows dim. 
The writhing gargoyles grin and lour 
Down from the old Cathedral tower. 
Through dusky aisles faint odors swim 
Slyly. The watchdogs howl afar. 

Up through the nave with steady tread 
Marches a Monk all black and grim. 

The haloed candles flare and gutter. 

Whimpering echoes pause and mutter, 
Fleeing as though afraid of him 
Who marches o'er the countless dead. 

That stir with a sigh beneath the stones, 

Shudder and strain at the binding shroud. 
The pale-faced choristers go flying, 
Leaves in the gusts of Autumn dying. 

The bells in the tower murmur loud 

And the crypt booms deep with the hollow tones. 

Black as his own black-hooded cowl 

A face glows dark with the gloom of hell. 
He strides at a gait that drives as fast 
As the racing seas 'neath the Winter's blast. 

Why are those whispers of the bell? 

Why do the wandering mongrels howl ? 
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II. 

The incense flies before his breath, 

The shadows leap 'neath the monstrous roof. 
The candles pale as they pale at morn, — 
For beneath the cowl you might feel a horn. 

Below the robe you may see a hoof — 

Brother Asmodeus, Prince of Death. 

The brothers chaunt in the carven choir, 

Chaunting a psalm with short-breathed fear. 
The Abbot rests from his deep intoning, 
The Even Psalm turns from song to moaning. 

For the Christ on the altar seems to sneer 

And the Mary flames with an evil fire. 

Up from the nave the Form now strides. 

Back in their benches the Brothers shrink 

And shriek at the Figure's fearful shape : 
To some he's a Lion, some an Ape. 

They shrink as men shrink from some fearful brink. 

The Abbot's mad and the Prior hides 

His face and strives to turn away 

The awful form. To the organ bench 

It strides. The far-off bells are ringing, 
Ringing like mad and evil singing. 
The bellows jump with a clank and wrench 
And the full-piped organ starts to play. 



III. 

As in a dream or a helpless trance 
The Brothers sit. As the Devil plays, 

Laughter shrieks from the pillars, yelling. 

Packs of hounds are in full-cried belling. 
The sinful mirth of older days 
Shouts in a strange tempestuous dance. 
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The dancing dies to a softer song : — 
The Abbot sighs and the Brothers weep. 
Joy and sorrow and soft, warm tears 
Steal from the long-forgotten years. 
A woman wails from an unknown deep, 
Wailing of love and of unknown wrong. 

Then a rollicking rouse of the flowing bowl, 
The smoke-browned roof and the roaring fire, 
A rouse with honest mirth o'erlapping, — 
Sets all the Brothers' feet a-tapping. 
And wine shouts up, leaps higher, higher — 
As a paean of wine the Brothers troll. 

Down from the dim, grey minster spire, 

Cool on the throb of the organ's roar, 

A mighty song sweeps slowly, falling, 
To Honor, Rest, and Quiet calling. 

With a peace they have never felt before. 

They rest in the calm of a quenched desire. 



IV. 

The fluttering echoes in the nave 

Die to a gentle sigh. A blast 

Of high, clear notes flit far away, 
From the iron rhythm's mighty sway. 

The terrible sweet of the music passed, 

Passed in a calm and gentle wave. 

The Brothers gazed at the Figure there, 
A Figure scarred by the sins and shame, 
Heard in amaze a hopeless sobbing 
That set the candles all a-throbbing, 
Heard One unblest sob a Blessed Name, 
Saw Brother Asmodeus bowed in prayer. 
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"The Devil turned Monk?" — with a bitter cry 

Asmodeus rushed in tempestuous flight. 

As trees 'neath the wintry wind's fierce shout 
The columns groaned as that Form swept out 

Beneath the restful roof of night 

And the kind, sharp stars of the wintry sky. 

The Abbot spoke through his blinding tears, 

"For Brother Asmodeus let us pray!" 

And thus till the gusts of dawn came blowing 
And started the distant cocks a-crowing 

They prayed for the Devil. Till break of day 

They prayed with the pity that bites and sears. 

John F. Carter, Jr. 
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NINA ALTRICI. 

BEING A STRICT ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND MATRIMONIAL 
ADVENTURE OF MR. GOOGINS. 

AyTR. GOOGINS squirmed uncomfortably in his gilt chair. 
AVJ, jj e wondered just how much longer the musicale could 
last. It seemed to him that he had been stationed all his life in 
that corner with the palm and the lady in the black velvet. The 
palm was right at his side with its stickly leaves scratching his 
face. The lady in the black velvet was directly in front and 
obstructed his view. He had looked so long at her neck that 
he could almost see it with his eyes shut The well coifed, 
iron-grey hair, the pearl necklace and the mole behind her 
ear, were stamped indelibly on his mind. If he could only see 
around her, life might be worth living. 

Mr. Googins was hardly a person you would expect to find 
at a musicale. He was little and fat and bald, with near- 
sighted blue eyes. His mind held nothing with the exception 
of the coal and wood business, and his tastes were confined to 
the columns of the evening paper, which he perused thoroughly. 
Poor, stupid, little Mr. Googins. He was indeed, out of his 
element. He had come because he thought Emma would 
have wished it. Emma was his wife and had been dead over, 
a year. She was now in heaven organizing committee meet- 
ings and social betterment clubs among the angels. She must 
have been, otherwise it would not have been heaven for the 
departed Emma. She had led a busy and useful life and had 
been president of innumerable clubs and committees. It was 
during her chairmanship of the "League for the Betterment 
of the Industrious Poor," that she had caught scarlet fever, 
while inspecting the homes of some factory hands, and died. 
Her death was a great blow to the community, especially to 
the industrious poor. Mr. Googins found his home even 
more cheerless after her death than before. Emma had ruled 
the home in every sense of the word. Mr. Googins knew just 
what was expected of him. He knew just what time he 
should return home in the evening, what he could do, and 
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how much money he should spend. Emma attended to every- 
thing else. Although Mr. Googins had enough to eat and a 
place to sleep, he was lonely. He longed for companionship 
and some one to take an interest in him. Now that there was 
no longer any Emma, to inquire where he had left his umbrella 
or to say in a masterly way, as she carved the meat, "I am 
sure with these prices I don't know what we are coming to," 
it was doubly worse. 

He was aroused from his reverie by the lady in black velvet. 
"It is Nina Altrici," she said to her companion. "It is Nina 
Altrici," said the various members of the audience. Mr. 
Googins made a heroic effort to see and by half standing up 
he caught sight of her standing by the piano. Nina Altric: 
was tall and slender. She had very prominent eyes and her 
dark hair was braided and looped up Apache style around each 
ear. She sang. Mr. Googins listened. It wasn't in French 
or some other language he couldn't understand. It was in 
English and apropos of being the last number, was "Home, 
Sweet Home." Her voice was so mellow and so sweet that 
it stirred chords in Mr. Googins' heart that had been untouched 
for years. All his longings were crystallized. He longed for 
a home. After it was over he pushed by the lady in the black 
velvet and came to where Nina was surrounded by admiring 
friends. Mr. Googins, with a boldness quite unknown to him, 
spoke to her. "I can't tell you how I appreciated your sing- 
ing," he said huskily. 

Miss Altrici fixed her prominent eyes upon him. "Come 
and see me — do," she said, and gave his lingering hand a 
squeeze. The world looked rose colored to Mr. Googins as 
he walked home in the dusky fall twilight 

Nina Altrici lived uptown in a small apartment. She was 
going over her check boolc when the doorbell rang. "It must 
be that fat little man," she said to herself. She went into the 
small living room. It was in fearful disorder with clutter and 
rubbish. She pulled down the shades and by putting out the 
lights and lighting candles instead she hid the untidiness of 
the room and the beer bottles on the fire-escape. 

When Mr. Googins entered, she was standing by the fire- 
place, the mellow light of the candles behind her made a sort 
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of halo for her head. "My dear Mr. Googins," she said, 
advancing toward him, "how sweet of you to come." Mr. 
Googins blushed and choked, but as yet was incapable of 
making an intelligent reply. "I see," Nina went on, "that 
you have a soul for music, that there is something in you that 
responds to it, something finer, nobler — " She would have 
gone on if she could have thought just what it was that was 
finer and nobler. 

Mr. Googins could now speak. "I certainly did enjoy your 
singing," he said, blushing furiously. This was the first time 
he had ever paid a call on a lady unaccompanied by Emma 
since he had been married. He was very much embarrassed. 
"Since my wife died it hasn't seemed like home," he added. 

Miss Altrici was quite overcome. "How sad," she mur- 
mured, with half-closed eyes. "Such things come into all our 
lives," she went on, "and we must try to bear them. Music, 
though, can calm and heal as nothing else can. Don't you 
find it so?" she cried, leaning forward in her chair, her eyes 
fixed upon him. Mr. Googins felt creepy sensations up his 
spine. The dark room, the flickering lights of candles and 
open fire, and this marvelous creature gazing at him with those 
absorbing eyes affected him as nothing else in his prosaic life 
had ever done. Then she sang. Her voice, mellow and 
wonderful, filled the little room with exquisite melody. 

When Mr. Googins left, he fairly walked on air. Nina, the 
name kept returning again and again exquisitely blended with 
fire-light and candles. To have a home with her in it would 
be heaven, he thought, a paradise of song. O Nina, Nina, 
why couldn't this be true, soliloquized poor little Mr. Googins, 
and the idea, so suddenly conceived, fascinated him. 

When he had gone, Nina flashed on the lights. "What a 
simple little man," she said rather vindictively as she closed 
the piano. She then went back to her check book. The 
balance was very little. "Still," she reflected, biting the end 
of her pen, "it would be better than this." 

It was some months later when Dr. Edgely was sitting 
before the fire in Mr. Googins' living room. Dr. Edgely was 
an old school friend of Mr. Googins. He had been coming 
to see him oftener of late now that Emma was no more. He 
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could smoke in peace now. Not that Emma objected to 
smoking. Quite the contrary. "I wish Edward's friends to 
feel at home and smoke if they care to," she would say, and 
when they did, she would cough and open the window. 
Emma was that kind. 

"What is this I hear about you and Miss Altrici?" asked 
Dr. Edgely, gravely, through rings of smoke. "Are you 
engaged?" 

"Yes," replied Mr. Googins, his fat face lighting with pride, 
"we are." 

"Well," replied Dr. Edgely, knocking (he ashes from his 
pipe, "although I have never met Miss Altrici, I wouldn't 
advise anyone marrying a young lady with a career ahead of 
her. Although charming in public, she is probably temper- 
amental and extremely hard to live with. Still you know 
best." 

"Yes," said Mr. Googins, pompously, "I do." 

And they were married. Nina invited her musical friends, 
who all came and insisted on kissing the bride. A few of 
Mr. Googins' friends of the coal and wood business were there 
and felt very much out of place. As for the friends of the 
departed Emma, they thought the whole thing very indecorous 
and refused to come. It was done and to the accompaniment 
of "the voice that breathed through Eden," Nina Altrici 
stepped from the altar, for the third time, a blushing bride. 

Mr. Googins hummed as he worked in the office of the coal 
and wood company. He could hardly wait to reach home. 
He could visualize the happy evening, Nina sitting with a smile 
at the other end of the table, or before the fire or, better yet, at 
the piano, singing to him. It was a happy little Mr. Googins 
that unlocked the front door, for wasn't this their first evening 
in the new home? Nina was evidently in the parlor. The 
parlor under Emma's regime was a palce not to be taken 
lightly. It was a place of cold solemnity, cheerless and un- 
used in the winter and shrouded and rugless in the summer. 
At the present moment, every light in the glittering glass 
chandelier was going. It fairly blinded him. Chairs were 
grouped about in the middle of the room or else hastily pushed 
aside, just as they had been left by their recent occupants. 
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Dirty dishes and left-over food were scattered about and the 
blue haze of smoke over it all was increased by thin spirals 
from a dozen or more half-smoked cigarettes. Nina was 
sitting at the piano, but not playing. She eyed him as he 
came in. 

"Have you been having a party, my dear?" asked Mr. 
Googins, trying to be pleasant. 

"A few friends dropped in," said Nina, turning around. 

"Is dinner almost ready?" asked poor Mr. Googins, looking 
around at the dirty tea dishes and half-eaten sandwiches. He 
was really hungry. 

"I have eaten all I want," replied Nina calmly. J 1 

"But what about me?" asked the bewildered Mr. Googins. 
Emma had never been known to have had a meal late. 

"Well — you know this is Mary's night off — if you must 
eat, you can probably get something at the delicatessen." 

Mr. Googins did. In this way, the meal that he had been 
looking forward to for so long was spent by himself in a 
restaurant 

"Of course, things will change," argued Mr. Googins. But 
they didn't. He found Nina's disposition in private and in 
public were two different things. She was very gracious with 
company and was quite the reverse when they had left. She 
reserved all her ugly humors for him. Now that they were 
married she didn't even take the trouble to be civil to him. 
She either ignored him completely or else nagged him with 
petty complaints. The happy evenings that he had visualized 
were a myth. Nina either shut herself up in the parlor and 
practiced, or else, uneasy and fidgety, demanded more money 
for her ever increasing bills. That was another point, Nina * 
was extravagant. Each month the bills far exceeded his 
income. There was his life insurance and also the taxes. 
Unless a stop were put to Nina's expenditures he didn't know 
just what would happen. Unaccustomed wrinkles appeared 
on his face and his brisk, rounded appearance looked dejected. 
He tried to economize, but even by stinting himself he 
couldn't keep up with Nina. Just the other day he had to 
settle one of Nina's long standing bills at' her dressmaker's. 
She always ordered her things and had them charged to him 
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without his knowledge. He had paid for all he could and 
had canceled the rest. 

"I must talk to Nina about this," he said to himself as he 
walked home. With this in mind he entered the house. A 
foreboding silence prevailed. Then from a back room came 
Nina's voice muffled by doors, but still unpleasantly distinct. 

"Is that you?" she called out, bringing entirely too much 
emphasis on the last word. Mr. Googins, struggling with 
his coat, couldn't help but admit this very obvious fact There 
was a rushing sound like that of an approaching storm and 
Nina burst through the door, her face livid with rage, her eyes 
blazing. She was inarticulate in her frenzy. "You — you — 
you," she cried, clenching her fists. 

"My dear — why, what is the matter?" cried the bewildered 
Mr. Googins. 

"How dare you, how dare you?" shrieked the enraged Nina, 
edging up to him like a prize fighter. Her black braids had 
come undone and swung as she spoke, like the snaky locks of 
Medusa. She terrified him by her proximity. He stepped 
back and Nina edged closer. "What will I wear, what can I 
wear now?" she blazed out. "Why don't you say something 
— you can't, you know you can't — you know that you have 
done a low, under-handed trick." 

Mr. Googins began to understand. "You mean about can- 
celing the order for the dress," he said. 

"That's it, brag about it, brag about it — oh, you will drive 
me insane — out of my way — " and pushing him aside she 
mounted the stairs. Mr. Googins, confused and murmuring 
words of apology and contrition, followed her. "Not a word 
— don't speak to me," shouted Nina, as she turned at the head 
of the stairs. "Don't follow me," she shrieked back. Her 
eyes fell on a huge jardiniere in a niche. Her madness got 
the better of her. "You fat little fool," she yelled, and 
picking it up she hurled it at him. It crashed into the newel 
post. Mr. Googins was dazed, but unhurt 

There was a tinkle of the bell and Mr. Googins went. A 
tall, thin man in a fur coat entered and presented his card. 
"Miss Altrici," he murmured. 

Mr. Googins took the little piece of cardboard in his hand 
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and looked at it dumbly. Then he went slowly upstairs to 
Nina's room. "A Mr. Shaffer wants to see you — Nina," he 
whispered through the keyhole. Nina did not deign to reply. 

Mr. Googins retreated down the back stairs into the library. 
He sat before the fire and wondered. He wondered who Mr. 
Shaffer was. He wondered if Nina would see him. Later he 
wondered if he had gone. The voices in the front parlor had 
died away. He decided to investigate. 

The parlor door was open and he walked in. They were 
both there. Nina was in his arms. Her face was buried in 
his fur collar. At Mr. Googins' entrance they both turned. 
Nina's eyes were shining — "Paris, Rome," she murmured. 
Mr. Googins, at a loss to know what to do, did nothing. Nina 
turned on him. "I am going," she said. "Mr. Shaffer has 
arranged a world tour of which I am to be the star — why, I 
shall sing before crowned heads," she went on, more to her- 
self than to anybody else, "Paris — Rome — why I shall have 
the world at my feet." 

"But who," interrupted the bewildered Mr. Googins, "is 
Mr. Shaffer?" 

"Why, he is my former husband," said the somewhat sur- 
prised Nina. 

"If you wish to be exact, I presume I still am," said the 
smiling Mr. Shaffer. "You know those divorce proceedings 
were never really completed." 

"They should have been," said Nina. 

"But what am I to do?" asked poor Mr. Googins. 

"You can do anything you like," said Nina, "but I am off 
for Boston. 

Mr. Googins sat down wearily before the fire. His mind 
was confused. He didn't know what to do or think but one 
thing was certain. Nina was actually going. 

Mary, the cook, stood before him, wiping her hands on her 
apron. "Is the missis going?" she inquired somewhat 
dubiously. 

"Yes — thank God!" said Mr. Googins, gratefully, but this 
pious remark was drowned by the noise of a trunk, being 
pulled across the floor by Nina in her preparations for 
dei>arture - John Wiley. 
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SONNET. 

Young lovers, when you loll beneath the shade 

Of some old twisted forest tree, on grass 
Green-tinctured where the summer fairies laid 

Light wands to bless the sward for lad and lass — 
Pressing a plot down for the book of verse, 

Bending a twig here to enhance the view 
Twining sloe-garlands for the love's rehearse — 

Let old love's treasure speak to new love, too. 

Look in behind the labored lines you read, 
At the fair vintage many years have press'd 

Within the compass of one short word's need. 
While you hold the world at the world's great best 

Give o'er one moment's trembling thought to feel 

Past beauties of the shrine where now you kneel. 

O. F. Davisson. 
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THE LIVING SHROUD. 



STRANGE customs and beliefs have grown up in a little 
Italian colony snuggling down behind the expansive back 
of the Alps. Here the people love their dead ; they pity those 
who burn in Purgatory and they try to ransom them from 
the fires of probation. Every Sunday after mass, they pray 
for their souls on the spot where their poor bodies perished. 

It is especially in the black month of November that they 
perform this Christian act When the herald of oncoming 
winter arrives, All-Saints' Day, they every one think of those 
who. have gone to the judgment of God. They have masses 
said at the altar of the dead, they light candles to them ; and 
after vespers, the priest comes out of the church to bless their 
graves. 

So it is also upon this night that Christ grants some solace 
to the dead and permits them to revisit the homes in which 
they lived. There are then as many dead in the houses of the 
living as there are yellow leaves in the rutted roads — for this 
reason true Christians leave the table-cloth spread and the fire 
lighted, that the dead may take their meals, and warm their 
limbs stiffened by the cold of the cemeteries. 

But if there are those who piously perform these rites, 
there are also some who forget their friends and relatives, 
when they no longer inhabit this world. Pietro Gimanche, 
while living, was one of the latter. His father had quitted 
life without having received absolution and his son was likely 
to follow in his footsteps. Yet he had not failed to receive 
warnings of his wickedness, and in one year he had seen 
death strike his mother, his sisters, and his wife; but he had 
consoled himself for their deaths by inheriting their property. 

The priest vainly warned him in his sermons that he was a 
subject of scandal to all the parish. Far from correcting him, 
this public advice only resulted in making him give up church. 
So he set about living more as he chose than ever — as faithless 
and lawless as a tiger in the jungle. 
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Now it happened in that time that the five days came to an 
end, and the feast of the dead arrived. All the baptized 
people put on their mourning garments, and went to church to 
pray for the dead ; but Pietro dressed himself in his best and 
took the road to the neighboring town. 

While the others of his townsmen spent their time in re* 
lieving souls in pain, he caroused with the sailors and amused 
himself by singing coarse songs composed by the millers. He 
had an iron constitution for pleasure ; and he left the inn the 
last one, as steady and active as when he had entered. 

But his heart was hot with drink. He sang aloud along 
the road, songs which usually even the boldest would only 
whisper, and he passed crucifixes without lowering his voice 
or lifting his hat. 

He thus reached a crossway from which there were two 
paths to his village. The longer was protected by the good 
spirits, while the shorter was haunted by the dead. Many 
people crossing it by night had heard noises and seen things of 
which they did not speak except when with other people. But 
Pietro feared only thirst; therefore he took the shorter path 
and clattered along over the pebbles. 

Now the night was moonless; the wind rattled down the 
leaves, the spring rolled sadly along the bank, the bushes 
shivered like a man in fear, and in the silence Pietro's steps 
sounded like those of giants ; but nothing frightened him, and 
he kept on. As he passed the old ruined villa, he heard the 
weathercock, which said to him: 

"Go back, go back, go back !" 

Pietro went on his way. He reached the cascade and the 
water murmured : 

"Do not pass, do not pass, do not pass I" 

He set his foot on the stones, polished by the stream, and 
crossed. As he reached a worm-eaten oak, the wind whistling 
through the branches repeated : 

"Stay here, stay here, stay here!" 
■ But he struck the dead tree with his stick and hurried on. 
At last he entered the haunted valley. Midnight sounded 
from three parishes. Pietro began to whistle an old tune, but 
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as he was whistling the fourth verse, he heard the sound of a 
cart, and saw it coming towards him covered with a pall. 
Pietro recognized the hearse. It was drawn by six black 
horses and driven by the phantom of death, who held an iron 
whip in his hand. Pietro made way for him without being 
disconcerted. 

"What are you doing here, Phantom ?" he demanded boldly. 

"I seize and I surprise," answered the phantom. 

"That is, like a fool or a brute. But why are you in such 
a hurry to-day ?" 

"I am seeking Pietro Gimanche," answered the phantom, 
passing by. 

The merry Pietro burst out laughing and went on. As he 
reached the little hedge of blackthorn which led to the washing 
place, he saw two women in white who were hanging linen on 
the bushes. 

"Upon my life! here are some girls who are not afraid of 
the dew," he said. "Why are you out so late, fair ones?" 

"We are washing, we are drying, we are sewing," answered 
the two women at once. 

"But what?" asked the young man. 

"The shroud of a dead man who still talks and walks." 

"A dead man! My faith 1 What is his name?" 

"Pietro Gimanche." 

The fellow laughed louder than at first, and went on down 
the small rough path. But as he advanced, he heard more and 
more distinctly the blows of wooden beetles against the stones, 
and soon he could see the washerwomen of night pounding 
their grave-clothes. 

As soon as they saw the merry fellow, all cried out and ran 
up to him, offering him their winding-sheets and asking him 
to wring them out. 

"'That's too trifling a service to be refused among friends," 
answered Pietro gravely, "but one at a time, fair washer- 
women; a man has only two hands for wringing as well as 
for embracing." 

Then he set down his stick, and took the end of the shroud 
which one of the dead women offered him, being careful to 
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twist the same way she did, for he had learned from old people 
that thus only could be escape being broken to pieces. 

But as the shroud was thus turning, behold the other 
washerwomen surrounded Pietro and he recognized his wife, 
his mother, and his sisters. They all cried, "A thousand 
curses on him who lets his people burn in hell! A thousand 
curses!" And they shook their thin hair, lifting their white 
beetles; and from all the washing-places of the valley, from 
the moors above, from all the hedges, voices repeated, "A 
thousand curses ! A thousand curses !" 

Pietro, frightened out of his wits, felt his hair standing up 
on his head. In his dismay, he forgot the precaution he had 
taken until then, and began to wring the other way. At the 
very same instant, the shroud pressed his hands like a vise 
and he fell crushed by the iron arms of the washerwoman. 

At daybreak, while passing the washing-place, a young girl 
from a neighboring town, stopping to put a branch of holly in 
her pitcher of fresh milk, saw Pietro stretched on the blue 
stones. She thought that brandy had overcome him there, 
and plucking a rush, drew near to waken him; but seeing that 
he remained motionless, she was frightened and ran to the 
village to give the alarm. The people came with the rector, 
the bell-ringer, and the notary, who was also the mayor. The 
body was lifted and placed on an ox-cart; but every time the 
blessed candles were lighted, they went out, so it was evident 
that Pietro had gone to damnation ; and his body was placed 
outside the cemetery, under the stone wall, where dogs and 
unbelievers rest. 

Buchanan Bernardin. 
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THE SNUFFED CANDLE. 



First Soldier (Bob) "| Members of the British 
Second Soldier (Petey) [■ Expeditionary 

Third Soldier J Force. 

Time : During the retreat from Mons. 

Scene : Is an interior, or perhaps exterior now ; it is hard 
to tell, for it is lit by moonlight filtering weakly through 
crevices and gaps in fallen brickwork and broken ceiling — so 
.weakly that hardly anything appears but a vague suggestion 
of chaos, a ruin complete and absolute. To which enters a 
stumbling, blundering mass — it is two soldiers, the one sup- 
porting the other. 

Petey (part sob, part groan, part curse) : Ah ! — My God ! 

Bob: Hold up, Petey. Here's a likely billet what we've 
struck. Lucky, for we can't go no further till we get a breath 
like. (They grope forward.) 

Petey : I — I can't never go no further, Bob. 

Bob (coming upon a heavy table) : Well, shut your head. 
And how the hell do you know what you've got? — Ah, lucky, 
damn lucky — here's a light. (With the other still clinging 
about his shoulder he reaches out and strikes a match, carefully 
lighting the stump of a candle that he finds. The ruin, animate 
and inanimate, becomes more apparent. There are one or two 
chairs still recognisable.) 

Petey : You go on, get out o' here — while you can. I tell 
you, I'm going — out, fast enough. 

Bob : Why, that wasn't nothing to a man like you, Petey. 
(Easing him into a chair.) That wasn't nothing but a love 
tap — 

Petey : Ah! (He cries it out, suddenly and dreadfully, 
and claps his hand upon his back.) And in the back. That 
hurts. God, how that hurts! 
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Bob : Now you look o' here. Don't you mind about — 

Petey : Ah, but you didn't see him, when those six — And 
to back it in the back, with him dyin' like that — 'Fore God, 
I didn't mean it, Bob. It was — it was the devil in mel 

Bob : You lost your nerve. Any man can lose 'is nerve. 
You're half crazy now. 

Petey : No, no, it wasn't that We two was in a kind of 
a hole together and there was six of 'em, we seed 'em acrosst 
in another hole and they was behind us like and hadn't never 
noticed us. "Come on," says Tom; "if we can just get over 
to that wall yonder we can pot 'em easy as clay pipes at a fair." 
And him being sergeant, I says, "Yes," not even stopping to 
think. A man don't think in a place like that, Bob. Wish to 
God I had. 

Bob: No, and o' course he don't. But you can't blame 
yourself for doin' a thing that way. 

Petey:' So we crawls out. And then an idea jumps queer 
like into my head. It was a cruel, bad idea, and it takes hold 
of me, I don't know how, and I don't know why — lessen it 
was— But, anyway, I drops back into the hole again. And 
then — and then — 

Bob: Yes, Petey? 

Petey : I yells, so's they'd see him. And they turns, and 
there was Tom — ah ! 

Bob : But they got you, too. That ought to kinder make 
up— 

Petey : They fires all to once, and I seed Tom drop where 
he was — with six bullets in him. And then it were gone — 
jfhzt bad idea, somehow — 'then when it was too late. And I 
was scared, afraid, crazy afraid for what I'd done and I tries 
to crawl away, and one of 'em catches me — in the back. (He 
sinks together upon the table and there is a pause.) 

Bob : Come on, now, Pete. Hold up, man. We got to 
get out o" here. Them devils ain't far off. 

Petey (without raising his head) : Go on. I tell you 
I'm done. 

Bob : But I ain't agoin* to — 

Petey (with an effort) : I'm — gone ! (His collapse seems 
final. Bob gets up and leans over him. He looks up to listen 
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nervously. Then he crosses to the door and back again and 
looks again at the lifeless clod of mud in the chair. He raises 
an arm; — it drops heavily. Bob hesitates but little longer, for 
he is very, very tired, and after all what difference does it 
make? He slips out of the door, while the candle burns, calm 
and steady. Presently Petey looks up, cautiously, then slowly 
draws himself upright in his chair. He fumbles dully for a 
pencil and a ragged slip of paper; — in getting them he puts 
his pack on the table, behind the candle, so that it throws a 
huge black shadow, like a coffin, on the wall. Laboriously he 
writes. 

To him there enters the Third Soldier — ragged as the others, 
muddy as the others, yet hardly like them, either — that utter 
dog-weariness does not sit upon him, and his step is light. 
Softly he glides over to the table and into the shadow of the 
kit, while Petey scrawls on. ) 

Petey : No, no ; I can't — I can't. Not that ! 

Third Soldier: And what can't you, then? 

Petey: Wha — ? Where did you — ? 

Third Soldier: No, I didn't think you saw me. But it 
needn't agive you such a start. 

Petey (scarcely interested) : Then you're one o* ours? 
Did you get sep'rated, too? 

Third Soldier : Yes, I was — sep'rated. And what might 
you be writing? 

Petey : A — letter. 

Third Soldier : Oh, and a letter. Home? 

Petey : Yes. 

Third Soldier : And it aint overly cheerful. 

Petey : It's — it's the last — I'll ever write on this earth. 

Third Soldier : No, it ain't surely as bad as — 

Petey: I'm running out now, like, through the ends o' 
my fingers. And when a man's writing his last letter — No, 
by God, I can't ! Not lie to her, besides. 

Third Soldier (slowly) : Oh, so that's different. Not 
lie—? 

Petey: I was atrying not to tell her. Annie couldn't 
bear it I knows when she was crying on my arm that last 
morning, she thinks to herself, "but if Petey goes, it'll be as a 
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soldier." She's made that way. And I was atrying to tell 
her that it come— like she'd want — like what it ought to come 
to a soldier — But I can't do itl 

Third Soldier : Annie. Annie. And why can't you tell 
her — for it must be the truth. 

Petey : Man, there's murder on my soul. 

Third Soldier: Murder? 

Petey : As sure as if I'd pulled the trigger — on the fines* 
man in the company, him as I used to play with when we was 
kids. And it's for that I'm dying here — like a dog. 

Third Soldier (insinuating) : But you must have had— 
something against him ? 

Petey : Stranger, I tells you it was a — it was a madness 
got me. 

Third Soldier: A madness? Now that's curious. 

Petey: Yes, a madness like — I don't know what it 
were. Tom and me was boys together. We come from 
the same parish. And then we both went courtin' Annie— to- 
gether. And then it were different. And after we was mar- 
ried, he couldn't seem to go away. I — got afraid, then. 
Sometimes, when she was asleep so peaceful, it felt like it 
couldn't last. / wasn't nowhere good enough for Annie — 

Third Soldier: But surely — surely you didn't find any- 
thing ? 

Petey : No, no, that wasn't the way of it. It's this — this 
— you know, when a man's head gets mixed up with the blood 
and the noise and the waiting — 'specially the waiting; it'd 
come hot and cold like over me. "Him's the man what's 
going to take away my Annie." Queer and cruel and only 
for a minute, and then it'd be gone and I'd be right again. 
But when we crawls out o' that hole it comes over me just like 
that: "Him's the man — ,' and I — (The voice dies.) 

Third Soldier: But you didn't, believe that? 

Petey : Ah, stranger, when he was lying there with then? 
six smoking bullets — It were gone then, and I'd a swore tc 
highest heaven, there wasn't no truer friend to me nor Annie 
in the world. 

Third Soldier: Then it wasn't really — meant? After 
all? 
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Petey: Meant? Ah, no. It's this cursed fighting and 
dying that gets into a man's brain — (pause). ■ 

Third Soldier (the voice is curiously detached and faintly 
— longing?) : But, Annie? 

Petey (snatched from the reality of the past to the equally 
terrible reality of the fast-dimming future) : She's who I've 
got to tell that to. Lying's no good. A man's got to write 
Gospel — when it's his last writing. 

Third Soldier (meditatively) : But — Annie's an awful 
pretty name to write on the outside of a letter what's got thai 
in it. 

Petey: It'll hurt. 

Third Soldier (suddenly : : Man, it'll kill her. --- . 

Petey: No — ! (Pause.) Well, maybe. -ii ■ 

Third Soldier : Yes, and you can't do that. : J 

Petey : But — 

Third Soldier : It's worse than two murders. 

Petey: Don't — don't say that 

Third Soldier (again meditative) : Annie's such a sweet, 
pretty little — name. 

Petey: Then? 

Third Soldier : Then don't I 

Petey: Well, I won't. But (anew thought) she'll — she'l! 
find out, some time. The regiment — 

Third Soldier : We might even fix that. 

Petey: What do you mean? 

Third Soldier: I can write a — I'm a good hand at 
signatures. 

Petey : Signatures ? 

Third Soldier : Yes, I mean, suppose the sergeant — 

Petey: The sergeant! Then you knew it, too, all the 
time? 

Third Soldier : Well, yes. But I mean, suppose the ser- 
geant what was your superior officer when you two was alone 
out there — you said you was alone, didn't you? — well, sup- 
posing you had an official report what he'd wrote, and signed 
saying you was hit — afore he was, you understand — 

Petey : Yes, I see. 

Third Soldier: And that you went crazy, maybe, but 
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anyway you died in the execution o' your duty. — Now I could 
just make a signature like his as easy as hitting — as easy as 
anything. This way. (He draws an odd slip of paper from 
a pocket and falls to writing, still in the shadow of the pack. 
He does not •seem to need the candle. Petey watches dully, 
then for what is really the first time looks for the face. Slowly, 
difficultly, he stretches his hand to the candles and moves it for 
a better view. ) 

Third Soldier: There you are, like this. For Annie's 
sake, you know. 

Petey (hardly able to lift the candle, but his eyes riveted 
upon the other) : You're wounded. 

Third Soldier : Yes. 

Petey : In the arm. 

Third Soldier : Yes. 

Petey : And the shoulder, too. 

Third Soldier: Yes. 

Petey : And the left shoulder, too. 

Third Soldier: Yes. 

Petey: And the lungs. That's four! 

Third Soldier: Yes, four. 

Petey : And your heart — and your head ! Tom I Tom ! 
Ah, great God! (He half rises, and falls utterly together 
upon the table.) 

Third Soldier (steps over and lays his hand upon his 
shoulder) : Steady, Petey boy, steady. It's all right, about 
everything. Steady, lad, it's only a minute, now — (as h'e 
speaks Petey heaves a last terrible sobbing sigh, the passing 
breath blows out the candle). 

Third Soldier : And now, Petey, forget it all. 

Petey (rises erect and strong, a sudden brighter moonlight 
on his face. He Aings out his arms to heaven, and speaks in a 
full, glowing voice) : Yes, yes, Tom, forget it — all. 

(They link arms and go out down the beam of moonlight — 
or is it moonlight, after all?) 
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SONNET TO CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 

Gay troubadours in cape and sword have tripped 
Through wand'ring measures of the minuet 
The Bridge at Avignon and lightly sipped 
Red bubbling froth in golden vessels set 
And in the wester glow of dying days 
From ivy terrace of a Lombard tower 
Have sung clear bars of laughing roundelays 
'. To mystic beauty high in latticed bower. 

These cavaliers of Langued'oc may show 
The splendors of the past romantic time, 
Yet far above them all is Cyrano, 
Lithe master of the sword and Gascon rhyme. 
Who by an epigram at every breath 
With equal ease could parry love and death. 

John Crosby, Ir. 

The Campus is still to-night ; for it is late and only the hall 

lights are burning in the dormitories. It is al- 
friends most *" e en( * °' ^ay. The Campus is very 

sombre, the bulky buildings scarcely outlined by a 
blue-black sky. At times, the nimble of a street car echoing 
against Durfee disturbs the perfect quiet — there are no other 
noises. There is little breeze blowing, not half enough to stir 
the five great rows of elms. The story goes that once there 
were no elms, when this little oblong world was a soft green hill, 
but no one believes it now. For they, like the buildings and the 
fence, seem to have sunk with the weight of years and settled 
into the earth. The north half of the Campus has no grass at 
all, save for a comical fringe like a boatswain's beard right under 
the fence. 

The stillness to-night is beautiful; it is friendly and com- 
forting. There is no awe about the Campus. But now it is very 
sombre. 

******* 

Two men have come out of Durfee and are standing on the 
steps. One has just set down a suit-case, throwing over it his 
army coat. They stand preoccupied and motionless, gazing ab- 
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sorbedly down the straight row of silent elms. Then Phil saun- 
ters across to the fence. Jim fellows, scuffing his toes on the 
brick street. 

"Let's sit here a while," murmurs Phil. "I've got twenty 
minutes yet." He strikes a match and lights Jim's cigarette and 
then his own. The flame across his face shows his grave, and 
save for a slight frown, expressionless features. Jim kicks a 
pebble out of the hard yellow ground. 

"God, Phil, I hate to see you go." Phil tries to smile and fails. 

A few minutes more they sit, elbows on knees and chin in 
hands. Their cigarettes are smoked to mere butts. Jim flips 
his away, leaving an arched trail of fire in its comet's wake. He 
lays his arm on his friend's shoulder. 

"Guess I'd better be going," the other mutters. 

"So long, Phil." They shake hands. The grip hurts. 

"Good-bye." 

He crosses and picks up his bag and heavy coat. He jerks his 
barrack cap down over his eyes, and strides off, swift and straight 
and erect. Jim from the fence watches him disappear around 
the corner. 

There is a clatter and swinging of doors, and Pete comes 
running out of Farnam. Seeing Jim, he calls : 

"Hey, come on up to Longley's. I'm starved." 

Jim starts, looks blank. Then — ; 

"Sure thing. Say, did you hear what old Hildebrand said to 
the guy out at the Armory when he tried to harness — " but his 
voice is drowned by the nimble of a street car echoing against 
Durfee. 

******* 

The stillness is beautiful. It is friendly and comforting. 
There is no awe about the Campus. But now it is very sombre. 
Culbreth Sadler. 

A wood fire leaps in the dapper kitchen stove. The 

imposing parquet of the linoleum gleams newly 

WAH '86 washed; two healthy white dish towels, still damp 

with laundering, clammily drape themselves over 

the metal drying-rods which protrude from the front of the 

range. Part of a loaf of bread is lying on the oblong kitchen 
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table, its cut surface down on the veined-marble effect of the 
oilcloth cover, to retain its moisture until the next slicing by the 
knife resting alongside. The warm air of the room is blue with 
the stenchy fumes of an unrecognizable something which is 
scorching itself away in the greaseless frying pan. Across the 
table is sprawled the figure of a woman, her head prone on the 
bareness of reddened and roughened wrists, and the grey-black 
profusion of fair heaped slumpingly forward. The oilcloth shifts 
convulsively, as a sound — a choking, wrenching gasp — rises half 
smothered from the depths of those locked arms ; at regular inter- 
vals, like a child wearily dry-sobbing itself to sleep. On the 
floor, beside the chair, lies the evening paper in rumpled con- 
fusion, as if hastily abandoned by a reader whose attention has 
suddenly been distracted to something more urgent than the news. 

f 

Three blocks away, a rather youngish individual is dallying in 
the lounging room of a club. He appears to have had a great 
deal in life ; the possessor, by heritage, of an able body, a success- 
ful business, and a powerful fortune. Also (by acquisition) of 
a knack for dressing, a self-contented air, not to mention a failing 
for plump cigars and tall drinks. It is the interim before his 
accustomed dinner hour, and to kill time he is dutifully casting 
a perfunctory glance over the front page of the evening news. 
A salient headline catches his attention, and holds it. It fas- 
cinates him. Then, for the benefit of his fellow-lollers : 

"Listen to this, boys: 'With the American Army in France, 
May 2. — As a result of the general court-martial held here yes- 
terday, Daniel Condon (address withheld), a corporal in the 
29th Division, was convicted of misbehavior in sentinel duty, 
being found asleep at his post at a crucial time. It was urged 
that he had had practically no sleep for two night previous on 
account of a toothache he had failed to report, but neither this 
fact nor the offender's obvious youth mitigated the offense in the 
eyes of the court. No more is divulged of the boy's identity 
than that he was but 19 years old. He faced the firing squad 
this morning.' " 

The reader tosses the paper aside with a short laugh, and 
stretchingly raises himself from his chair. 
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"Serves the kid right I" he says. "Good example for the rest 
of 'em. Perhaps they'll learn after a while that they can't fool 
with the army. Well— let's eat I" 

The broken figure at the kitchen table sobs on, unmindful and 
un minded. 

"Danny 1" she murmurs. "Danny " 

And the crumpled newspaper, from its place on the floor, 
crackles disconsolately— clutched by the unseen fingers of a 
draught. 

Richard W. Grimold. 



A PRISON G1AVEYAID. 

Those three tall poplars over there— 
You see— leafless, a scant windbreak. 
Their tapering upshoots quaver and quake, 
Waggling skywards, as the clutch 
Of drowning hands— icy to touch — 

Which grasp for Something, and grasp air. 

The place seems bare. 

And bare it is, in these rough gales. 
The tousled, grey-dried grass below, 
In hummocks wrinkling to and fro; 
That apple tree, its branches dense, 
Unkempt, leans halfway through the fence 

Which forms the square, with its weathered pales 

And rotten nails, 

e it in the spring. 

And cast a slender shade onto 

The graceful-waving grass — a sheen — 

A shimmering, cooling sea of green. 

And the scraggly tree soft drops on the silent humps below 

Its quiet load of pinkish, benedictine snow. 

Death is — when apple blossoms fling — 

An easy thing. 

R. W. Gruwold. 
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NOTABILIA. 

May is a pleasant month — not cursed with sudden rain or 

invaded by intermittent showers. It has not the 

MAY heat of June, nor the sun of July. Buds more 

like a verdant haze, skies like a girl's cheek, soft 

airs, lambs, piping, shepherds and shepherdesses all <1 la Watteau. 

A pleasant month is May. 

A year is a long time, but few who were at College can ever 
forget May, 1917. War was new then, everyone was drilling, 
and there was novelty. Then the exodus to Plattsburg. May, 
1918, sees the same state — men drilling, drilling, drilling. But 
it's not so new, and not so amusing, and blunders are fewer. 
It's not at all exciting, though much more efficient. The thrill is 
wearing off. Guns, caissons, horses, topography — no longer a 
joke or a vague memory of Tobyhanna. Old friends away, not 
in glamor of leaving as a year ago— but gone — some already dead. 

May, 1917, was a chivalrous promise. May, 1918, is a stern 
process of "carry on" inexorable, hard, and loyal. But not even 
the guns, nor the olive-drab can hide the gentle promise of the 
sky of spring nor the new leaves of the budding elms. 



In college, as in the world, there are many kinds of men, 

COLLEGE AND ^ch with his own ideals, methods, beliefs, inten- 
war. tions. Not one of us can wholly appreciate the 

other, can even understand the other. There is 
little doubt that, if the conventions of social order, the tolerance 
of our training, and our unwillingness to act except in mob did 
not hold us in leash, we would be flying at each others' throats 
daily. Then there is the reverence due to an older man, or rather 
to the matured experience his years signify. And our sub- 
servience to caste (for we are essentially an aristocracy), that 
makes the clerk vote as his employer, makes the office boy air 
the superintendent's views, makes the student follow the pro- 
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fessor. Still, I have no doubt that, if my uttermost impulse was 
obeyed, I should be rolling in the dust with my reviewer, trying 
my hardest to poke his eye out. As it is, so many centuries of 
repression are piled on the impulse that I am not even conscious 
of the desire. 

Now there are, of course, two types of soldiers. There is the 
poetic fellow, who sails like Rupert Brooke, with a sonnet on his 
lips, gallant, gla<T*in sacrifice, a trifle the egotist, who charges, 
head high, carelessly into battle, who wages war as an adventure, 
a splendid gamble, a reckless sort of game. And there is the 
soldier of the serious head, who sees less of the romance and 
more of the horror of the thing, and who trains himself, almost 
religiously, because he realizes so deeply the awful responsibility. 
He studies tactics, hippology, trigonometry, chemistry, ballistics, 
strategy — always zealously and conscientiously striving to nuke 
himself worthy of the responsibility. Although I did not imply 
this in my leader, because I did not mention the R. O. T. C, I 
think the more serious soldier is undoubtedly the more valuable, 
and insofar as the R. O. T. C. furthers all this, the R. O. T. C. is 
a good thing, at Yale or anywhere. But, after all, there is no 
judging. One is more sensational, gallant, dare-devil ; the other 
more thorough-going, inconspicuous, trustworthy. As Napoleon 
said: "I don't give a damn how you get there, so long as you 
get there." 

There is no telling what our Yale soldiers will amount to. 
From those who disdain the serious training, who still make a 
playtime of youth, who shout with the others, "Let's all have a 
good time before we go," may spring a general whose soldiers 
will follow his laughing recklessness through any danger ; from 
the sober ones may rise one who will plan his battles like a chess 
game, cold, calculating, infallible. 

But there is one thing that will happen to all. Our community 
is too full of effeminate culture, of hypocrisy, of following after 
varnished idols. We live too much on the sheen of life, we are 
too much concerned about petty things. We build our life up out 
of trifles, we aim daily to be polite instead of courteous, suave. 
instead of kind, pious instead of religious. We think more of 
the pretty man, the man who dances cleverly, whose manners are 
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faultless, than of the homely mao of worth. We build up our 
lives out of superficialities, and we make money our god and 
caste our aim, and we would have died, if the war had not come, 
without having done a single, worthy thing. This is the great 
good the war will do, it will take the veneer off us, as turpentine 
would have removed the gilt from Praxiteles' gilded boy, who 
died you will remember, of his super-finish. The war will make 
men of us all. 

R. If. C, 

The unintentional misstatement was made in this section of 

the April issue that communications on the sub- 
A correction, ject of the new R. O. T. C. course had been 
barred from the News. The Literary Maga- 
zine here takes the opportunity of correcting such an error. 
Communications, whether pro or con the News point of view, are 
always welcome to and, when interesting, printed by our esteemed 
contemporary. 

We sincerely hope the public excitement about "the riot" 

will have died down by the time this number ap- 
DIRTY WORK, pears. We trust the unfortunate incident may, 
in the last analysis, but bring the city and the 
College closer together in the bonds of friendship after a tem- 
porary estrangement. But at the same time no true friend of 
either can feel anything but anger or disgust at the scandalous 
and inflammatory manner in which the New Haven newspapers 
have, without exception, handled the affair. From misleading 
"scare-head" to impotent conclusion it has been "yellow journal- 
ism" of the worst Hearstian school — the most silly and virulent 
attempt in the history of Yale to discredit a great University on 
the basis of a teapot tempest. The New Haven dailies may have 
found both a cheap notoriety and a catch-penny business success 
in such a course — but they themselves must stand discredited in 
the eyes of every honest citizen, be he of town or gown. 

s. v. B. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

"Wheels, 1917"— An Anthrology of Verse. (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford. 2s. 6d.) 

From the title one expects an orgy of vorticism, the cover 
repeats the promise. Wheels, wheels within wheels, to infinity, 
Vou await a book that shall throttle the gentle tendencies of such 
insane symbolistic indigestion as that of Bartholomae Carew's 
"Squared Circles" and shall swiftly and surely lead to madness. 
The names of the authors lead one to visions of tremendous 
wheels, all of them miles ahead of Futurism in sound — "Iris Tree, 
Sherard Vines, Edith Sitwell, E. W. Tennant, Helen Rootham, 
Osbert Sitwell, Aldous Huxley, Sacheverell Sitwell, Arnold 
James." You picture a clique of the clickiest, all with great new 
theories — and then you open the book. 

It is all a little mad, a little poor, a little animal, a little dull. 
But it ts no Bacchanalia of new verse forms and language with- 
out thought. Really, the authors ought to be prosecuted for such 
deceit. They advertise a stone and sell us bread. 

Some of it is good, all of it is quite original. I take but one 
example — 

SIESTA THOUGHTS. 

"Oh, these distressing heavy lunches.. . . I 
They tend to ecstacy — ecstacy avers ed 
When from soul the body stands 
Triumphantly apart. 

Qh, afternoons, afternoons 

Snug rectories where no foot crunches 

The sleek gravel except the pad-paws of baboons, 

Black and hairy curates dressed 

In ecclesiastical frock coats 

And dog-collar?. 

Oh, afternoons, afternoons.... I 

I must take to eating bread and jam again." 

Grotesque — but rather nice. So is the book. 
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Where Bonds are Loosed. By Grant Watson. (A. Knopf.) 
One expects on opening this new adventure of a much-heralded 
young writer that it will be merely the customary penny-dreadful 
tale of the tropics with which the "All Story" and its like has 
made us but too sadly familiar. Alas, we discover that Mr. 
Watson has an intimate acquaintance with that perilous stuff 
called "local color," quite certain power and somewhat of a sense 
of humor. His quadrangular drama — a very real tense and pas- 
sionate thing — proceeds to its predestined end with the smooth 
celerity of a well-oiled typewriter. His tropical sun is hot, his 
characters, except when quite beastly, human, his blood the au- 
thentic consistency. And we imagine that when "An Outcast of 
the Islands" appeared in the 'nineties, the reviewers of most of 
the prominent London papers criticized it in exactly the same glib 
superficial and utterly meaningless manner. 

S. V. B. 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The leaves of early spring made a gentle green mist on the elms. Upon 
the sward danced olive-drab lambkins at trie languid bidding of Morettl. 

The clock struck five. The Board gave a hysterical start and like some- 
body or other upon a peak in the Himalayas gazed it each other with a 
wild surmise. 

"It's only Tuesday I" muttered Chloe. 

"Are you sure ?" said Zoe. 

"Quite H 

Carmendta invoked her maker with loud protestations of fidelity— but 
then she's Spanish and has hot blood and hot words. 

RcIIo said naught From thews to thorax he was one aching mass. 
Intensive training had taken and broken him. He merely groaned from 
time to time. 

But Jacquenita fluttered in chanting a little paean to Garetb Hewes. 
"Now what are you all so glum about?" 

Zoe pushed her the heap — a pitiful thing and a poor epithet— of con- 
tributions. 

Carmendta danced a bit, then sank back, biting her fingers and rolling 
her eyes. 

Jacquenita ran through the printed stuff. All of it, she said, was very 
bad. 

The others said nothing. Zoe had fainted. Chloe was swallowing 
strychnine. Gollo had died very quietly — while Carmendta had gone mad. 

Jacquenita looked at the calendar and then saw the date was strange. 

"Why I" she flustered. "It's Thursday — and six o'clock. Let's go and 

And then she heard loud cheering from the Campus. . 
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FOR THE MAN 
IN TRAINING 

In camp or cantonment — in the field or 
at the front — as well as for the boy* at College 
who are wearing uniforms, we would suggest: 

Wrist watches Military brushes Sweaters 

Coat parses Khaki moneybelts Sleepi 

Tobacco poaches Swagger sticks Wool hose 

Cigarette ease* Domino sets Military gkrra 

Playing cards in "Hasty Line" Army shirts 

leather cases writing tablets Movers 

Bridge sets Abdominal bands Towels 

Diaries Warm underwear Wristlets 



Our mail order department U prepared to 
take care of those of our customers who live 
too far away to come in and look things over. 

If you haven't already received our new 
catalogue, a postal will bring it to you. 



CHASE & COMPANY 

New Haven, Conn. 
CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 

NEW YORK 

BROADWAY, at FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 
SEVENTH AVE CARS FROM PENNA STATION 



Kept by a College Man 

Headquarter! for College Men 

Ten Minutes' Walk to 
Fifty Theatres 

Rooms with Bath 
$2.50 and up 

Special Rata for 

College 
Teams and Students 



HARRY P. STIMSON, Manager 

The Cumberland does more College Business 
than any other Hotel in New York 
HEADQUARTERS FOR YALE 
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DARDS, INC. 
Florists 

Choice Fresh Flowers 
Artistic Corsage* 
Floral Decorations 

Orion aKotod si all too largo cMm 
■I tW United State*, Emp* ud tk* 



Hadisoa Aye, N. E. cor. 44* St. 

HAROLD a PERRY. Gad. M*r. 



a Grand Cenliml Depot 

011-4026 Mum* HU1 

R*tUt«*d Cable: DardaAor, 



"By (he Way" 
JOHN F. FITZGERALD 



HEW HAVEN, CONN. 



The Eli Boot 
Shop 

Men's Shoe* built up to • 

Standard, not down 

to a Price 



1004 CHAPEL ST. 
■ Rd 
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GW« stand prepared to mtk* jnuR.0. 


T. C Unifoim <[Wa abo hava m hud ■ 


bif dock of Sfciop faid Onrcoab at naam- 


abla prices. 


«K 


RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 


ON CHAPEL STREET 


Opposite Red Cross 
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TH E TEM P LE OF MOTION PICTUR ES 

111DDD 

COLLEGE ST, OPPOSITE HOTEL TAFT 

Photo Plays Exclusively 

With Special Music 

PROGRAM CHANGED DAILY 
Continuous bom 1:30 to 11:00 



RIALTO THEATRE 

I Opporit. Hot.1 T«ft, CoU«g. St, N.w H»Ten 



„,: by GOO^IC 



Yatt Lit. Advtrtisfr. 



UNIVERSITY BARBER 
SHOP BRANCH 

ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 

The OMeat Barber Shop in 

New Haven Catering to 

the Student Body 

Kossack & Nuhn 

1044 Chapel Street 

OMMdto VawlwUlt HmU 

100 High Street 

N«rt Door to Y«l« Co-«p Stor. 



RING'S 

Soda Fountain 
Specialties 

FUDGE SUNDAES 

MILK DRINKS 



You Want This 

You want to look your best 
at all timet. We want to 
offer you Clothes Cleaning, 
Pressing and Repairing Ser- 
vice that is second to none. 
Service that means lengthen- 
ing the life of your apparel 
This Service is ( or yon. 



A. E. ROSENBERG 

245 Elm Street 
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